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SANCTIFICATION IS A PREVIOUS QUALIFICA- 
TION FOR THE RECEPTION OF A DIVINE 
INSPIRATION TO MINISTER. 

As the design of the following pages is to 
set in a true light the nature and necessity of 
an Inspired Ministry, and the advantages that 
we receive thereby, I shall, as introductory 
thereunto, briefly take notice of a qualifica- 
tion suitable to the receiving of that inspira- 
tion, without which it is not reasonable to 
suppose any one to have it. 

First. There must be a state of sanctifica- 
tion (in degree) known, by the spirit of 
judgment, and burning, befure any can be 
proper objects to he receivers of this inspir- 
ing gift, that can only assist a minister, and | 
make him instrumental of doing good to} 
others. The tree must be good, ere the fruit 
can be so, and right and true ministers are to 
be known by their fruits. This being granted, | 
which I think can’t be denied, then it follows, | 
that none, without being thus qualified, can | 
be called to the work of the ministry by a 
divine inspiration of the holy Spirit, and 
therefore all vile and ungodly persons, while 
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they continue in that natural and unregener- 
ate state, are excluded from any part in this 
gift, and although some such may pretend, 
that either with their learning, or by their 
money, or both, they may have acquired or 
made a purchase af orders for liberty to 
preach, and may on this foundation under- 
take to expose what they have to sale; but 
what they sell is no other than what they 
have bought, while in this unregenerate state, 
empty and vain, and can’t be of profit to the 
hearers, for as saith the Psalmist, ‘‘ Unto the 
wicked God saith, what hast thou to do to de- 
clare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take 
my covenant in thy mouth, seeing thou hatest 
instruction and castest my words behind thee.” 
(Psalm 1. 16,17.) And let me say, that whoso- 
ever undertakes the work of the ministry, 
not being first reformed themselves, cannot 


justly expect to be inspired by divine wisdom, 


for the reforming others by the word of truth; 
for she dwells in holy souls and makes them 


| friends of God and Prophets. Then itis rea- 


sonable to conclude, that all who live in 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, &c., &c., (See Galatians v. 19-21,) 
and such like works of the flesh, are excluded 
from any inheritance in the kingdom of God, 
and consequently from having any part in 
that excellent inspiring gift of the ministry, 
so necessary to our assistance and direction in 
our way thither. 

Secondly. I shall therefore say something 
of the qualification necessary to receiving of 
this excellent inspiring gift of the ministry ; 
and in order to it, we ought first to examine 
our own hearts with care, praying in secret 
that God, by his Spirit, will vouchsafe to di- 
rect us in aright search after truth; and 
hereby we shall find a law in our hearts that 
we have broken, and a Spirit in our inward 
parts that we have rebelled against, and in 
our ignorance, being hurried in the pursuit of 
the pleasures of the flesh, and vanities of this 
life, have overlooked, though we have been 
followed by it, and it has strove with us. For 
the Spirit worketh in us secretly, and: we 
know not at the first what it is; but finding 
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ourselves very uneasy, and in great trouble of 
mind, being under sorrow and heaviness, not 
rightly and cooly examining the reason, it is 
often mistaken to proceed from a natural 
cause, and so outward means are sought for 
to relieve from this uneasiness ; some by tak- 
ing their bottle with their companions, others 
diverting themselves with their sporis and 
gaming, others again take medicines to help 
them against what they call melancholy; some 
one way, and some another, thus mistake, and | 
make merry over the witness in them, and 
stiffen their necks against the reproof of in- 
struction, which is the way to life; not mind- 
ing the text which says, “ He that being often 
reproved hardens his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy.” (Prov. 
xxix. 1.) 

Thirdly. But though some are thus rebel- | 
lious and careless, others take a better course, 
by strictly examining their words and actions, 
company and conversation, and finding it to 
be their great sorrow and burden, instead of'| 
endeavoring to get from under the load of 
trouble by any indecent .method of sporting, 
gaming, drinking, physic, or company, such 
rather as the Prophet said, “Sit alone and 
keep silence, putting their mouth in the dust,” 
(Lam. iii. 28,) praying in secret, that God| 
will assist them by his grace and good Spirit, | 
that the cause of this sorrow may be removed 
by an humbleand sincere repentance ofall their 
fullies and sins, wherewith they have offended 
God, and that for time to come, they may, by 
the help of the Spirit, and direction of that 
law in their hearts, which they had hitherto 
overlooked and neglected, now lead a new 
life ; first, by denying ‘all ungodliness, and 
abstaining from every appearance of evil; 
which must first be done, ere they can per- 
fectly practice that which is right in the sight 
ot God; for no man can be righteous and 
wicked at one time; and we must first expect 
a being brought from under the bondage of 
corruption to spiritual Pharavh and Egypt, 
into the wilderness, ere we can offer accept- 
ably unto God. This state is figuratively 
called a wilderness, a way we have not trod 
in, showing thereby the necessity of depending 
on our guide, our spiritual Moses, that must 
go before and take care of our support. For 
in this wilderness state we have no food, no 
water, viz.: no right refreshment, but what 








this our leader provides and administers to 
us. In this state we can neither pray, nor do 
any religious act, without the direction of our 
leader. So that we find the case is much al- 
tered with us to what it was in time past ; for 
then we could pray, sing, preach, and perform 
other religious duties in our own time, feeding 
and satisfying ourselves therewith; but now 
we are brought into the wilderness, where 
there is neither plowing nor sowing; we can’t 


now help ourselves by our own contrivance 
and workings in our own wills, but here we 
must live a life of faith, wholly depending on 
him that will (if we faint not in our minds) 
bring us through to the heavenly Canaan. 
Thus we shall come in the Lord’s time to ex- 
perience the substance of those types and 
figures, under that legal dispensation, to be 
substantially and spiritually fulfilled in our 
own minds, by the operation of the Spirit of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the substance and 
foundation of all true religion and ministry 
that is really profitable to the hearers. 
Fourthly. Now this work of preparation 


by the Spirit being thus begun, and carried 


on, is a shorter or longer time in accomplish- 
ing, so as the parties thereby may be qualified 
to receive a divine inspiration to minister from 
to others, according to the will of him that 
calleth ; and when it happeneth to be but a 
short time, between persons beginning to be 
serious and religious, and the time that such 
persons commence ministers (laboring accord- 
ing as they apprehend themselves to be called 
to that work for the good of others) it may 
happen that some of their hearers, forming 
their judgment respecting the worthiness or 
unworthiness of the parties so concerned, from 
their past conduct, while in so vile a state, 
may conclude, “ How can such be fit to teach 
others, who themselves but the other day 
were guilty of such follies as are inconsistent 
with a true minister to touch with?’ Thus 
in some respect it was with that great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, viz.: Saul, afterwards Paul. 
Fifthly. For we find, while he was in the 
very heat of. persecuting the church, and 
breathing out threatenings against the breth- 
ren, so that they were afraid of him ; as ap- 
pears when Ananias was commanded of the 
Lord, during that peculiar visitation which 
at that time he was under, to go to his assis- 
tance; Ananias’s answer was, “I have heard 
by many of this man, (Saul) how much evil 
he hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem, and 
here he hath authority from the Chief Priests 
to bind all that call on thy name. But the 
Lord said unto him, Go thy way, for he isa 
chosen vessel unto me.” Then Ananias went 
his way, having this special call to visit Saul. 
But it plainly appears that this good man 
could not we believe Saul’s so sudden and 
short change, from an open opposer and per- 
secutor of the faith, and faithful professors 
and followers of the Son of God, to be an 
open professor and preacher of the same faith 
and doctrine with them he so persecuted. 
And as this was the case of Saul, it has been 
the case, in some degree, of others of later 
date ; that is, their sudden change from a vain 
conversation to be preachers against it, hath 
so narrowed up their way in the minds of 
some of their hearers, that at the same time 
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(some of them that have wished well to the|by the work of the Spirit, and by the same 
cause of religion) supposing such preachers | may be fitted and required (though some may 
would be a means of stumbling to many, have| be apt to think it too soon) to come up in 
therefore in a zeal that has been without true) public service for God; whilst themselves, 


consideration and right judgment, not giving| who have not loved so much, nor been so 
time for trial, whether what they have heard | zealous to follow divine conviction, are linger- 
was of God or the creature, (as not minding | ing behind in the work; and yet these are 
Gamaliel’s counsel) would pull them down | most apt and ready to judge and censure those 
before they could see whether they were right| who are more faithful, and thus suddenly 
or wrong. | brought into obedience, as too hasty and for- 
To prevent this rash judging, it is needful. | ward. 
that the hearers be careful to judge nothing! And also in his answer to those who cen- 
before its time, but let every such person have | sured him for eating and drinking with pub- 
the opportunity to make a full proof of their|licans and sinners, he plainly declared the 
ministry, that it may appear, whether what! end of his coming, which was the reason of 
they do in the way of ministering, be of God | his conduct in that, as well as other respects. 
or of themselves. If it be right, it will he} E’ghthly. From all which it appears, that 
self-evident, and carry with it that which in| jt has happened sometimes, the more vile and 
time will give satisfaction to such who have! wicked any one hath been before conviction, 
doubted of the ministry of such persons, | the more thorough and quick hath their con- 
whether they were right or no; and their! version been. They to whom much is given, 
hearts will be filled with charity towards | love much; and the more they love, the more 
them. ‘hearty and zealous they are to go on with the 
Sizthly. Now if we consider the thing| work unto which they are called; and having 
right, this rash judging is very dangerous and | known the terrors of the Almighty for sin, 
hurtful, greatly tending to the discouraging of! are the more earnest to persuade men; and I 
young ministers; for this censorious and criti- | dare not say, but that such may in their zeal 
cal temper is a great block in the way, and/and warmth of spirit, a little stretch (at 
may hinder some from coming forth in that | times) beyond their authority ; but when they 
gift, though they may be rightly concerned | do, they no sooner retire to their gifts, but 
therein ; and some that may make a little ap-| they find sufficient smart for it in their own 
pearance that way, may be put to silence ere| minds. But this begets them enemies, and 
they have had time sufficient to make or to| because they appear wrong in part, they must 
give full proof of their ministry. This temper | by some be concluded wrong in the whole, 
therefore ought carefully to be watched | which is an unwarrantable conclusion to make 
against, and have a timely curb and discour-| on any person. 
agement in every mind, viz.: every hearer! Ninth/y. Now if we do but rightly ¢on- 
ought in fear to request of God to be directed | sider of the matter, there may be a just cause 
aright in judgment, that under a pretended | for this zeal, if we will but give them this 
care to promote the cause of religion, they | allowance, that as they have been like brands 
may not in ablind zeal be instrumental to| plucked out of the bnrning, and known the 
discourage so useful a gift. | terrors of the Almighty for sin, they are more 
Seventh/y. Now we find this critical temper, | earnest to persuade men to repentance and 
that was so apt to judge without judgment, | amendment, both by reproof, warning of sin- 
and to find fault without cause, our Lord did| ners, and threatening them with jadgment, 
frequently reprove when it appeared, as may|as having themselves so narrowly escaped. 
be seen in the instance of the woman, whose | And this being the cause of that fervor and 
nitence and humiliation induced her to wash | zeal such have appeared in, it will no doubt 
ber master’s feet with hertears, and wipe them | on strict examination be found, that the root 
with her hair. Whose demonstration of love| of all this is love, and a design of good to the 
to our blessed Lord, (when Simon was ready | souls of men. Such therefore ought to be 
to censure him for admitting) he by a very | treated with great charity and meekness, and 
lively comparison commended, and in the ap- | the good design in them encouraged, and that 
plication thereof smartly reproved the want! over-forwardness in them rather shown to 
of judgment, as well as charity of that Phari-| them than reproved, and when they see it, 
see, who did so little for himself, and yet) they will not need to be told of it, for shame 
was so ready to find fault with her; and by | will come fast enough upon them, (if they are 
that means rather brought him to justify|true ministers) and may lie heavy, which 
what he had before condemned. Which is| may hinder some tender spirits from improv- 








' Often the case of self righteous professors, who|ing in their gifts, and render them less ser- 


are so apt (without just and mature conside-| viceable than otherwise they might, if they 
ration) to judge those, who from vile and un-| did moderately keep on their way, minding 
godly sinners may suddenly become purified'to keep pace with their gifts, neither going 
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before, nor staying behind their leader; but 
wanting both judgment and experience, being 
children in the work, they can’t do it all at 
once, and therefore in patience must be borne 
with for a time. 

Lastly. Now this preparation by the Spirit 
for the ministry, so qualifies the receiver of 
this excellent inspiring gift, when called to the 
work, that he can experimentally say, “What 
I have tasted, felt and heard of the good word 
of life, and the powers of the world to come, 


—y ee eee 


world and the deceitfulness of riches have 
choked the good seed so that it has become 
unfruitful.” The hopes of many a child are 
blasted, and its aspirations for holiness thor- 
oughly chilled by the evident coldness of the 
parent’s heart. H. 


~~, 
EARTHQUAKES. 
BY W. T. BRIGHAM. 


(Concluded from page 277.) 
Between 4 and 5 o'clock, P. M., on Thurs- 


I declare unto you.” But what can such (as| day April 2d, 1868, an earthquake occurred 
the Apostle speaks of, concerning whom he| on Hawaii, centering on the southern slope 
avers they shal] not inherit God’s kingdom) | of Mauna Loa, far severer than before re- 
say of their experience of the work of God’s| corded on the group. Houses were destroyed, 
pewer in them, while they continue in their| cliffs hurled down, fissures opened in the 
gain-saying in the works of the flesh, such as| ground, the whole earth seemed in motion, 
adultery, idolatry, pride, covetousness, envy | and an earthquake wave drove the sea over 
and drunkenness, minding the pleasures of|the southern coast in places to a height of 
this world above anything else; surely (as | twenty feet, sweeping away al! the shore vil- 
above) they have no experience to speak of to|lages. Five days later lava broke out on the 
the people, nothing to say that will bringthem | higher slopes of Mauna Loa, and flowed into 


to a fellowship with the Father and His Son | the sea. Kilauea, at the moment of the great 
Jesus Christ. 


Having said thus much concerning a true 
qualification for the receiving of this gift of | 
inspiration, so absolutely necessary to every 
right minister, that without it he can’t be a 
true minister, I shall now speak of inspiration 
itself, which is to be the subject next in course 
to be treated of, concluding this chapter with 
part of that excellent prayer of David's (so 
apt to this purpose) in the 5ist Psalm, from 
the 9th to the 14th verse. “ Hide thy face 
from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me. Cast me not away | 
from thy presence, and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free 
Spirit. Then will I teach (but not till then) 
transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall be| 
converted unto thee.” A short but full de- 
scription of the right qualification of a Gospel 
Minister.—Samu*! Bownas, 


a os abies 
For Frieuds’ Review, 
THE INFLUENCE OF PARENTS AT HOME. 


The amount of influence parents wield in 
their own families can scarcely be estimated ; 
and in a great measure it is given to them to| 
shape the eternal condition of those for whose 
existence they are responsible. What child 
can resist the powerful influence of a parent's | 
prayer, sanctioned by a devoted life? If the 
etect be not immediate, it will find resting- 
place in the deep waters of the soul, which 
the storms of after-life will bring to the sur- 


earthquake of April 2d, began to empty itself 
by some subterranean channel, and is now 
five hundred feet deeper than in 1865. ‘This 
whole eruption and earthquake, more remark- 
able than any of the others of the past year, 
deserves a fuller description than can be given 
here. The newspaper reports are filled with 
errors and misstatements. 

Finally, in this series of disturbances, we 
have the terrible earthquake which, on the 


113th of August Jast, caused so great destruc- 


tion of life and property on the coasts of 
Chili, Peru and Ecuador. At Arica, Jat. 18° 
30’ S., long. 70° 25’ W., the rumbling sound 
as of distant thunder, so usual a forerunner, 
preceded this earthquake, and almost imme- 
diately the rocking motion of the earth com- 
menced. Houses trembled with increasing 
force, until they fell in crashing ruin. The 
earth opened in several places in almost regu- 
lar clefts from one to three inches wide, and 
as these closed they sent a cloud of dust to 
mingle with that from the falling buildings. 
Gas of a most suffocating nature came from 
these fissures, and had it remained long, all 
animal life must have perished, but after three 
undulations, each severer than the preceding 
one, the cloud of dust and gas which over- 
hung all, dispersed, and the light again ap- 
peared. The gas remained in all about a 
minute anda half. Quakes at short inter- 
vals succeeded, and subterranean explosions, 
and now all the survivors fled to the hills, 
taking their most precious property, for the 
sea was fast receding, and they well knew the 


face, and thus furnish nourishment to sustain | terrible consequences of that unnatural tide. 





the tempest-tossed soul until it learns to trust 
God for the heavenly manna. 


sut, O! how sadly different may be the | 


parent’s influence when the “cares of this 


Soon the current changed, the ocean came 
back in a huge wall of water, dragging with 
it all the vessels, among them the large U. S. 
steamer Wateree, which was landed almost 
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uninjured about four hundred and fifty yards years later was ‘pearly overturned with Ave 
inland. The other vessels did not fare so|quipa and other towns by earthquakes. The 
well: dashed ashore, keel upmost, they re-| next year, 1716, the town of Pisco, which had 
main a sad spectacle, the prey of the wreckers. | been rebuilt farther inland, was again de- 
On shore less than a hundred people lost their | stroyed, and now not by a tidal wave, for al- 
life, while on shipboard nearly three hundred | though the sea was so agitated that masts and 
perished. At Iquique the shock lasted over| yards of vessels were shattered, it did not 
four minutes, and was followed by the wave} pass its bounds. July 8th, 1730, Conception 
which destroy ed at least three-quarters of the} was destroyed by an earthquake and tidal 
town and many lives. At Arequipa theearth-| wave. At Callao, in 1746, a severe earthquake 
quake commenced a few minutes past five in | was felt, and the tidal waves were of great 
the afternoon, and in a few moments nearly | size ; of twenty-three vesssels then in port, 
every house in the town was in ruins. The| seventeen were sunk, and four carried inland 
cities of Yca and Pisco suffered severely, and| above the towa, which was leveled by the 
at the Chincha Islands both the earthquake} waves. Of four or five thousand inhabitants, 
and the tidal wave did great damage. At) only two hundred survived, and on the second 
Callao the wave went over the houses on the| advance of this vast wave, only a portion of 
shore at 10 o'clock, P. M. These were much | the wall of the fort, which preserved twenty- 
damaged, but no lives were lost. At Talca-| two persons, remained. In 1773, at Copiapo 
huano and Torne, near Conception, three} and along the coast, the earthquake claimed 
shocks occurred, a day later, according to the | 45,000 victims. May 15th, 1784, Arequipa 
reports, and the second caused, or was fol-| was overturned, and several districts, hitherto 
lowed by a tidal wave, which nearly destroyed | arid, produced springs of water, so abundant 
the towns. From Cape San Francisco, in| as to form navigable streams. In 1828, at 
Ecuador, to the Straits of Magellan, nearly | Callao, an English vessel, the Volage, found 
every seaport town has suffere d, and at the| the water boiling about her, and exhaling a 
northern end of this coast line, among the} great quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
mighty volcanoes on the equator, the records | Many dead fish floated; on weighing anchor, 
report several towus in ruins, among them| portions of the cable twenty-five fathoms from 
Ibarra, San Pablo, and Atuntaque, and where | the ship, lying on a bottom of soft mud, were 
Catacachi steod is now a lake of water. Noj| found partly melted. Arica this time wholly 
less than thirty thousand inhabitants of these | escaped, although the shocks were felt all over 
towns perished with their homes. Peru. In 1831, after nearly a century’s rest 
Let us close this sad catalogue of disasters, | from any fatal shoe ks, Arica was destroyed for 
where man seems so utterly powerless to cope | the fifth or sixth time since the landing of the 
with the vast forces with which God's plan of} Spaniards, some three hundred years since. 
creation is carried ou, with a brief review of| These are only the most severe shocks which 
some of the former earthquakes, which have} have disturbed this region. Others, that any- 
rendered this region so noted. where-else would attract attention, here pass 
According to U lloa, in 1570, along the coast | almost unnoticed. Indeed it has been said 
of Chili, an earthquake and tidal wave was| that the Andes are continually quaking in 
felt which extended three hundred leagues | some part, although severe shocks have sel- 
along the coast. In 1575, Valdivia was de+| dom visited the eastern ‘slope. 
troyed. January 22d, at noon, Arequipa was | The volcanoes nearest the cities of Arica 
destroyed, and four years later, at Callao, a| | and Arequipa are of great height; Sahama, 
tidal wave fourteen fathoms high followed aj near the former, being 23,914 feet, while 
severe quake, and extended two leagues in-| Miste, near the latter, is 18,877 feet high, and 
land. Ze 1600, Arequipa was covered with | frequently in gentle eruption. 
ashes from a neighboring volcano. In 1605,} With such an array of terrible results, it 
November 26th, Arequipa was destroyed,| would be hard here to insist, with any chance 
and the sea overwhelmed Arica, leaving a few | of being believed, that earthquakes are, by 
streets only. In 1678, at Santa, some 5° N.|no means, nuisances, and, that on the con- 
of Callao, the sea retired a long distance, re- | trary, they are portions of God’s operations in 
turning with great force, and destroyed the | | Nature most beneficial and useful. The tides 
town. Four years later Pisco was destroyed | of the ocean are useful, that every one knows, 
by a tidal wave. Six years rest, and Pisco|although they leave bare ond _pestilent 
was again inundated, and in 1690, after a| marshes and flats ; and these irregular tides 
very violent shock, the sea retired six miles, ess their uses in 
and after three hours returned with suc h | breaking up ao altering the surface of the 
rapidity that the fleetest horses could not save | earth, changing watercourses, altering the 
their riders; the earth sank, and where the|shoreline, and in other ways, whose descrip- 
town stood is the present harbor. In 1705,| tion can hardly be condensed into the limits 
Arica was destroyed by a tidal wave, and ten' of this article—American Naturalist. 
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JOHN BRIGHT. | (Cheers.) And they have that, too, to which Mr. 

John Bright, ip a speech at the Birmingham Field has made reference: wonderful inventors. 
Chamber of Commerce on the 2d ult., thus | (Hear, hear.) Every American I meet has a 
| patent—(laughter)—and some of their patents 


alluded to the United States. |and inventions are of the greatest value. I 


We are not two nations, and we are not might ask a friend of mine I see beside me, 
two peoples. They are of our own flesh and who knows a great deal of the most influen- 
blood. They have what we have gained in | tia] newspapers in this country, and he will 
this country. They have our own freedom, ‘tell you they are all printed by a machine of 
which, perhaps, they have put into a different | American invention ; and, need I point out, 
shape, and which in some respects they may|that most admirable invention which saves 
have extended. I hold that they are not) the lives of thousands of women in all parts 
aliens at all, but that they are American peo-| of the globe—the sewing machine. (Ap- 
ple. I am not sure that they are not now, | plause.) And, then, they have dune another 
but they are about to be what I may call the | thing ; they have established schools—(cheers) 
greater branch of this great race. recollect | —the doors of which are thrown open to boys 
once, in your Town Hall, giving some statis- |and girls in the whole country; and in these 
tics with regard to America which nearly as- ischools they have not only taught their own 
tonished me. I found that in the fifteen | population, but they have taught all Euro- 
years following 1846 two millions and a half peans, all the world, the value and necessity 
of men, women, and children had removed | of instruction to the people of every free 
from the United Kingdom to the United | country—(cheers)—and I say, if the world 
States ; and if at that time you added together | owes all this to America, let us have a share 
the populations of most of our great towns, | of it, and resist altogether the notion that we 
they would not amount to more people than} are two nations; and the notion that shall 
emigrated from the United Kingdom to the! make it impossible that we shall be rivals— 
United States in those fifteen years. And, | as we have been heretofore, shall make war 
then, is anybody to tell me that we are two| to cease between us. (Cheers.) They share 
nations in the sense of hostile or jealous feel-| in the glories of our past history, and I am 
ing towardseach other? And as one of their | greedy enough to wish to share in the glories 


poets said, speaking of them— 


‘* Her latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin,’ 


and he knows, and no one knows better than 


i do, of these two and a half millions of per- | 


sons, that their condition in the United States 
is much better than it was in this country, 
and that there they were raised from a po- 
sition of penury and suffering which in this 
country drove them to leave our shores. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, with regard to the 


United States, not as Mr. Lloyd speaks of 


them, for I am sure he did not mean it in the 
sense I should. He speaks of them as for- 
eigners. The United States are still free 
colonies of this country—(hear, hear)—and 
we should be proud of their freedom, their 
wealth and their influence. The Americans 


partake a great deal of the renown of this | 
country, because their ancestors were our an- 


cestors ; and why should not we take credit 
of some of the great things that they are 
doing. They have some men that have writ- 
ten histories that we read with great pleasure 
—Prescott, Bancroft, and Motley. Our histo- 
rians in England are not superior. 
have poets, too—Bryant, one of the oldest, 
Longfellow—(cheers )}—W hittier, and Lowell. 
They have artists, too—Powers and Story ; 
and painters—Church and Bierstadt. (Cheers.) 
If you happen to see the landscapes of these 
men, you will find there is very littl in Eng- 
and to equal, and nothing to surpass them. 


They | 


of the present, and the much greater glories 
of their future history. (Cheers.) We have 
| no jealousy of them. We are delighted with 
their success; we hear of their changes of 
Ministry and their Parliamentary difficulties, 
|and we are glad to see they are getting on in 
the rough road of political freedom as we are 
here. (Cheers.) Canada lies alongside of the 
United States—the same ocean rolls between 
| us—but we never think of Canada as being a 
different nation at all, or as having different 
‘interests from ourselves. (Cheers.) And I 
should like to know why it is, because George 
| III. was very stupid, his Ministers were very 
‘criminal: (Laughter.) I should like to 
know why it is that, because, instead of 
having, as at that time, a Government ap- 
pointed by the English Crown, they now ap- 
point their own President by a grand system 
of election over 36,000,000 of people, that 
should make such a great difference between 
|them and us, seeing that we are still one race, 
‘and that in all which bears upon the amity 
of the two peoples they are really the same 
|people as ourselves. (Cheers.) Now what 
we have to do is this, to get rid of a certain 
foolish jealousy, which we islanders have been 
taught to entertain, of almost every other 
people. (Cheers.) We may have continual 
rivalry in government, but I would like to 
have something like a community of kinship. 
(Cheers.) Now, we are here in the very 
heart of England—the capital of the Midland 











Counties—and in some respects more than the 


capital of the Midland Counties, because there | 


can be no doubt that the opinion of Birming- 
ham has great influence upon the opinion of 
a much wider area than is included here. 


And let us, then, endeavor from here, if we| 


can, to help one—a new idea, which is that 


the American people and our people are the | 
same people—(loud cheers)—and that every 


man, be he a Member of Parliament, a mere 
private citizen, a Minister of State, or public 
writer, who endeavors to create jealousy be- 
tween these two nations, is an enemy not only 
to those two nations, but is an enemy to the 
human race. (Loud cheers.) 


SCIENTIFIC DARING. 


In our early days, when steam, as a motive 


ower, was rejected with distrust, and the| ; : : 
P , J ’ | comes down in the car; he finds his comrade 


prospect of land travel by its agency was con- 
sidered chimerical, the navigation of the air 
with balloons was contemplated as highly 


probable. 


pointments. 
“ Once a Week.” 


“One dull day in August, just after noon, a 


hills, on the western edge of the central plain 
of England. It was inflated with the lightest 
of gases which chemical skill could produce, 


and it entered a stratum of clouds more than 
a thousand feet thick. Emerging from this, 
the sun shone brightly on the air-ship; the 
sky overhead was of the clearest and deepest 
blue, and below lay an immeasurable expanse 


of clouds, whose surface looked as solid as| 


that of the earth, now wholly lost to view. 


Lofty mountains, and then deep, dark ravines, | 
appeared below: the peaks and sides of those | 
cloud mountains next the sun glittered like| 


snow, but casting shadows as black as if they 
were solid rock. Up rose the balloon with 
tremendous velocity. Four miles above earth 
a pigeon was let loose; it dropped down 
through the air as if it had been a stone. 
The air was too thin to enable it to fly. It 
was as ifa ship laden to the deck were to pass 


from the heavy waters of the sea into an in-| 


land unsaline lake; the bark wonld sink at 
once in the thinner water. 


higher! What a silence profound! 


during the search for the lost Atlantic cable, 
the fine mud lies as unstirred, from year to 


year, as the dust which imperceptibly gathers | 


on the furniture of a deserted house. No 
sound nor life—only the bright sunshine fall- 
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The experience of the aeronaut, | 


however, is still marked by successive disap- | iitamattiinan 
We clip the following from |° a 





| Brandy was used. 
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“ Up—five miles above earth—higher than 
the inaccessible summit of Chimborazo or 
Dawagiri. Despite the sunshine, everything 
freezes. The air grows too thin to support 
life, even for a few minutes. Two men only 
are in that adventurous balloon—the one 
steering the air-ship, the other watching the 
scientific instruments, and recording them 
with a rapidity bred of long patience. Sud- 
denly as the latter looks at his instruments, 
his sight grows dim ; he takes a lens to help 


| his sight, and only marks from the falling ba- 


rometer that they are rising rapidly. A flask 


of brandy lies within a foot of him; he tries 


to reach it, but his arm refuses to obey his will. 
He tries to call on his comrade, who has gone 
up to the ring above; a whisper in that deep 
silence would suffice—but no sound comes 
from his lips—he is voiceless. The steersman 


in a swoon, and feels his own senses failing 


| him. 


“ He saw at once that life and death: hung 
upon a few moments. He seized, or tried to 
seize, the valve, in order to open it, and let 
His hands were purple 
with intense cold—they are paralyzed, they 
will not respond to his will. He-seized the 


|valve with his teeth; it opened a little— 
balloon rose in the air at the foot of Cleed | 


once, twice, thrice. 


The balloon began to 


|déscend. Then the swooned marksman re- 
\turned to consciousness, and saw the steers- 
|man standing before him. 
and it rose with surprising velocity. A mileup| 


He looked at bis 
instrument—they must have been nearly 
eight miles up; but now the barometer was 
rising rapidly—the balloon was descending. 
They had been higher 
above earth than mortal man or any living 
thing had been before. One minute more of 
inaction—of compulsory inaction—on the 
part of the steersman, whose senses were fail- 
ing him, and the air-ship, with its intensely 
rarified gas, would have been floating unat- 
tended, with two corpses, in the wide realms 
of space.” 
tee 
THE EUCALYPTUS. 

We have on a previous occasion called the 

notice of our readers to this remarkable Aus- 


| tralian tree, which, attaining a height of near- 


ly five hundred feet, exceeds in this respect 
the far-ftamed “ big trees” of California. At- 


itention has recently been directed to the 
Up, up, still | 
The | 
heights of the sky were as still as the deepest | 
depths of the ocean, where, as was found | 


great economic value of the tree, its extreme 
rapidity of growth, the compactness of its 
fibre, and its adaptation to arid and water- 
less regions of the warmer portions of the 
globe; and the Italian Government is at pre- 
sent engaged in introducing it into that king- 
dom, hoping thereby to resture a forest vege- 
tation to the denuded summits and ridges of 
the mountain chains. It has already been 


ing through a sky which it could not warm. ' tried in Algiers, where a tree fifteen years old 
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shows the volume and all the qualities of an 
oak of one hundred, and a seed planted three 
years ago has now furnished a tree four feet 
in circumference at the base. The leaves 
exhale a delightful fragrance, and are said to 
exercise a decidedly anti-miasmatic effect. 
The bark of the tree is hard and very rich in 
tannin.— Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2, 1869. 


—— ——— ————— —= 


Toe Roxiiume YeEar.—Another annual 
journey, in harmony with the law of the uni- 
verse! Our planetary globe, although it is 
the scene of passions, emotions, actions and 
events so thrilling to its denizens, and the 
theatre of the sublimest, most stupendous fact 
ever known to man, or, as we conclude, to the 
angels who continually desire to look into it, 
is merely microscopic in magnitude to an eye 
that could contemplate space, or even when 
compared to the worlds which Astronomy 
reveals. Yet it rolls on through ether, re- 
volving upon its axis daily, and continuing, 
though paralytic with earthquakes, annually 
to circle the sun. Moving in obedience to the 
attraction of that orb of day, it takes a-grand- 
er march, as he and all his fellow suns and 
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| the human race, in the retrospect of this vast 
| rial journey, will have a higher conception 
than is now possible of the boundless domains 
/and the inexhaustible riches of the Infinite 


God.” 


‘* These are Thy glorions works, Parent of good ! 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, “ 
Thus wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrons then ! 


With David we say, “Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me!” But when we contem- 
plate, with our faint powers of thought, the 
infinity which God superintends in every part, 
how do we feel our own insignificance! With 
what adoring emphasis do we exclaim, “ What 
is man that thou art mindful of him!” And 
how reverently do we add, as we experience 
the unspeakable gift which He went away to 
send us—“or what is the Son of man that 
thou visitest him!” How well has the Rus- 


sian poet written : 

‘* Heaven’s unnumbered host 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom—in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought 
Against infinity! O what am I then? Naught! 
Nanght! But the effluence of thy light divine 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too: 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy Spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew!”’ 


How insignificant is a mere drop of dew. 
| Yet what glory irradiates it when shined upon 


all their satellites, yielding to “the sweet in-| by the great luminary from which the vast 


fluences of Pleiades,” revolve around Aleyone planets receive their light. And though s 
in an orbit of vastness inconceivable. And | becomes us in true humility ve feel ae little- 
thus the system of which our sun and its be- | 2¢88 and unworthiness of the inshining of the 
longings are but a humble part, seems station- | 5u" of Righteousness, yet when we know that 
ary in the heavens, though advancing [see | his Spirit can be ours if we ask aright,—that 
Macmillan’s Essay in last volume of Review,| if we but open our hearts he will come in,— 
p. 268] at a rate of 422,000 miles each day, | how shall we not rejoice as drops of dew to 
“in an orbit which it will take many thou-| be shined upon, 


- ; ‘and if the night 
sands of years to complete.” ; 


Has gathered aught of evil, or concealed,” 
“So vast is the orbit of our system,” [says | to have the light make manifest, to have our 
the same writer,] “that from the creation of | pine set in order before us, that we may go 
man to the present day, we have described ; : 
but an infinitesimal are of it. Our annual | Penitently to Him who can make us clean, 
progress, though expressed by a hundred and | “ having no part dark,” and who, in amazing 
condescension, suffered death that we, being 


fifty millions of miles, would appear, if viewed 
from the ncarest fixed star, as little more than | ;edeemed through his blood, might come unto 
the Father by Him. 


one-third of a second of space. We know not 
It is possible to err, not in too humble an 


how long our race may exist in this world; 

but if it be destined to outlive the completion | : 

of this vast course, strange and unimagined | estimate of our puny selves, but in undervalu- 
glories will be revealed to future generations ; | ing this world, the creation of infinite wisdom, 
and ever as our system rolls on through space, | and this race, the object of infinite compas- 
it will pass into new collocations; new suns| . d| B ' fini 
and systems will advance, open out their|*!07» Mercy and Jove. because we are mn, 
splendors, and fill the sky with their glory,| We fail to comprehend the infinite Father and 


and then recede; so that, as time advances! Author of all. Why should we think that 
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our earth, although comparatively but a speck | could spare them, and pursue life’s journey 
in space, is less interesting to the Infinite Mind | and perform its duties, without their pleasing 
than the most spacious world that ever sprang | companionship and their valued counsels! 
from His forming hand? Was not this planet | We scarcely believed, when the year opened 
made perfect ? Did He not pronounce it good? | and our sense of former bereavements was 80 
Is it not ever under His superintendence?| keen, that there still remained such men of 
What part of it has He overlooked or slighted? mark as those whose dear familiar presence 
A man who has multifarious concerns to su-| was a matter of course, but who have since 
perintend, necessarily is neglectful of some-| been gathered to the just of all generations. 
thing—but He who is infinite in all His at-| How solemn and how touching our obituary 
tributes, “fainteth not, neither is weary.” record! What pillars have been removed to 
The amazing revelations of the microscope | the upper temple! What men of public 
give us no clue to any limit even in minute-| prominence, and what precious links in the 
ness ; nor can we doubt that God is present in| chain of private affection have disappeared 
His perfect wisdom, in the smallest atom, con-| from mortal sight! And yet how conspicuous 
trolling its interests with as much complete-| through all has been the goodness and the 
ness as though it were the sole object of His | wondrous mercy of Him who, “ having loved 
care. We look, then, at the heavens and|his own, loved them to the end!” And now 
exclaim: “What is man!” We look at| we enter upon another history-making yea)» 
Calvary, and perceive the dignity and value| Gncsnesioes of the future, yet certain that 
of a human soul, in the unerring estimate of| those who at its close remain to take a retro- 
Him “who hath measured the waters in the| spect, will have marked many changes and 
hollow of his hand, and meted out the heaven | startling events. Who of us will continue 
with a span, and comprehended the dust of! until then in “the earthly house of tabei- 
the earth in a measure, and weighed the|nacle?” Who of us has realized that if this 
moutains in scales and the hills in a balance.” | were dissolved, “ we have a building of God,” 
Another year has rolled over our race, re-| “eternal in the heavens?” 
plete with bountiful providences, and with| The Israelites, when they looked back into 
mercies new every morning: and now past years, missing from their midst the fath- 
Rn ~~ the shadow moveth o’er 'ers and the prophets, felt that the past was 
é dial plate of time.”’ ‘ ‘ 

The merchant starts afresh with blotter, day | linked to the present, for the object of their 
book and ledger, and, in an actual or figura-|#40ration was “the God of Abenbam, of 
tive sense, almost every one turns over a new Isaac and of Jacob.” We too have been be- 
leaf. It is an era to date from. Even tothe|reaved of fathers and prophets,—of judges 
careless and superficial, the present point of | and counsellors, of brothers and sisters in 
time is likely to be felt as an epoch,—a “paus- | Christ, in each of whom was some combina- 
ing moment.” We step from the old year | tion of excellencies which we do not expect 
into the new, and we know that we are glid- | to see in another. What consolation have we 
ing on a “stream that knows not rest,” | in our bereavement, that is not embodied in 
“* Still wafting onward all to one dark silent port.’ | the phrase—“ the God of our fathers ?” Both 
When 1868 opened upon us, we sighed to| theirs and ours! What had they been with- 
think how our planet was impoverished by | out the gifts with which his gracious hand is 
the passing away of so many of those whom still full, and which he will give to successors. 
the Lord had conspicuously dignified, and| There is no waste in his economy. His gifts 
who seemed so necessary to us and to the | do not perish when the holders of them die. 
Church. . Since then, how many who on lJast|Shall we not learn, even from the bereave- 
New Year’s day shared in our pensive feelings, | ments and sorrows of the past year, to forbear 
have been taken from our sight and added to/| more tenderly, to cherish more kindly, to love 
the firmament. As the hand of disease was | more purely those who still remain, who fully 
placed upon them successively, how weshrunk | share with us in ownership of the past, in as- 
in dismay at the thought that these could die! | pirations for the future, and in the responsi- 


How difficult it seemed to realize that we! bilities of the present? Why should we fail 
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to see, all around us, lively stones for whom 
there is a place assigned in the building? 
Why do we not recognize our fellow members 
of the body? How shall we say to any one— 
we have no need of thee—or wait until our 
brethren have fallen on sleep, before we admit 
that they are chosen vessels unto the Lord ? 
“Strengthen the things that remain,”—is an 
injunction that can only be complied with, as 
we are enabled to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. Let us then lay aside 
“all superfluity of naughtiness”—for such | 
truly is the party-spirit which scatters and 
divides; let us “cherish the little good in 
all,’—forsaking strife and narrowness for 
“the more excellent way ” 
so eloquently exalted. 


And let us one another hold 
As beings of a day, 
Passing away— 
Soon, soon to be enrolled 
With those to he remembered, who depart, 
And leave no trace on earth, save in the mourner’s | 
heart. 


which the apostle | 


— <2 


Our Dump Antmats.—This is the name of 
a neat Monthly, most amiable in its intent, | 
and well conducted. It utters an intelligent 
plea for creatures whom God created for 
happiness. To maltreat them, is to insult | 
their benevolent Maker. To care for them, | 
to protect them from wanton abuse, is an act | 
that must surely be acceptable in the Divine 
sight. If Providence, in consummate wis- 
dom, has formed them with capabilities of 
great physical enjoyment, and furnished 
abundant means for their pleasure, is it not a 
sin against Him to subject them to needless 
suffering ? 

The journal above mentioned, (which is 
published at 46 Washington Street, Boston, 
price $1.00 per annum in advance, ) abounds in 
incidents and arguments illustrating the 
duty as well as the policy of kindness and 
mercy to all the creatures to whom our merci- 
ful Father has given the boon of life. We 
need the influence of such a periodical, to 





stimulate gentle-hearted citizens to interpose 
between brutes and brutal men. 
Thefollowing instance, of recent occurrence, 
for which we have a credible voucher, will 
serve to show the impolicy of the wickedness 
too often practiced toward animals. 
A hack-driver, familiarly known to many 


of our citizens, waited daily for custom at 
one of the principal depots of Philadelphia. 
He was of a hard, cruel disposition, the ef- 
fects of which were painfully felt by the 
dumb but not senseless creatures upon whom 
he depended for his daily bread. When the 
throng of newly-arrived travellers had all 
passed from the trains without his securing 
“a job,” his disappointment irritated his tem- 
per, and he would vent his rage by beating 
his horses in the public street, responding 
only by oaths to the remonstrances of humane 
spectators. Our informant, a respectable 
citizen, before whose place of business these 
revolting scenes occurred, having for a con- 
siderable time missed this driver from his usual 
stand, found, after inquiries, that he went at 
night into his stable, and one of the horses 
who had so often felt his unmerited cruelty, 
seized him with his mouth, by his long bare 
neck, and thus held him till he was choked 
to death. Thus did Justice adapt the punish- 
ment to the crime. As he had sown, he 
reaped. The name we suppress—the anec- 
dote we tell, for the lesson it conveys. This 
horse was susceptible of gratitude and love. 
He was capable, also, of memory and revenge. 
By many deeds of gentle obedience, he had 
served his reasoning but unreasonable master, 
but receiving no good requital, he was at 
length actuated by despair and the instinct 
of self-preservation. 


DIED. 

RUSSELL.—On the lst of Twelfth month, 1868, 
at Dublin, Henry Russell, for many years one of the 
Correspondents of Dublin Yearly Meeting, aged 
nearly 69 years. Interred on the 4th at Temple 
Hill, Blackrock. 

BATEMAN.—On the 27th of Tenth month, 1868, 
of pneumonia, at the residence of her brother John 
T. Bateman, Hannah Bateman, in the 53d year of 
her age; a member of Cincinnati Mo. Meeting, Ohio. 

MARMON.—On the 17th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
Zilpah, wife of Joshua Marmon, in the 63d year of 
her age; a member of Goshen Mo. Meeting, Ohio. 
In the departure of this very dear Friend, the So- 
ciety of which she was a member, and for many 
years an honored elder, has sustained a loss that 
will be deeply felt. A humble assurance is felt that 
our dear Friend has been gathered to the fold of 
heavenly rest and peace, with those who stand at 
the right hand of God, singing praises to the Lamb. 

BOGUE.—At his residence in Cass Co., Mich., on 
the llth of Tenth month, 1868, Stephen Bogue, an 
esteemed member of Birch Lake Monthly Meeting, 
aged 78 years. He settled in Michigan when it was 
almost a wilderness, braving with much energy the 
privations of a new country, evincing his love for 
Truth by frequent journeys of 200 miles to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. He was liberal to the poor, 














and a true friend to the oppressed. A lover of the 
Bible, he bestowed little interest upon other books, 
and it is believed that its holy precepts were stored 
in his heart. Next to this, Friends’ Review, to 
which he was for many years a subscriber, shared 
his interest. He expressed his willingness to de- 
part whenever his time should come, and being 
through Divine grace made ready for the blessed 
change, he passed peacefully to his rest. 
GRUWELL.—On the 23d of Fourth month, 1868, 
at the residence of her son in-law Joseph Hawley, 
Alice Gruwell, widow of Timothy Gruwell, in her 
92d year; a member, and for upwards of forty years 
acceptably an Elder of Marlboro Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. In her daily walk she exemplified simplicity 
and huwility, and the character of a practical 
Christian and consistent Friend; both by pre- 
cept and example enforcing the paramount import- 
ance of laying up treasures in heaven. Her mental 
faculties lost little of their meridian vigor, and ber 
physical activity and health were remarkable, until 
her last brief illness. She imparted much whole- 
some counsel and many tender admonitions to her 
children and friends, often saying, ‘‘ Do all things 
in the fear of the Lord.’? Remarkabie to the last 
for brightness and fervor of spiritual life, it is be- 
lieved that over her ‘‘the second death shall have 
no power.’’ She was daughter of Wm. and Mary 
Pennock, and was born in Chester Co., Pa., in 1776. 
MOORE.—At the residence of her son Wm. But- 
ler, nea? Iowa Falls, Iowa, Louisa, wife of Shields 
Moore, aged 66 years; a valued member and Elder 
of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
a mother in Israel, and a diligent attendant of 
religious meetings, in which duty she strove to 
encourage her friends. She was concerned to pro- 
mote a religiously guarded literary education, and 
exerted influences for good, in the withdrawal of 
which the Church sustains a loss. The exposure 
incident to a journey to Iowa caused a pulmonary 
disease which precluded her return to her home. 


Her interment took place at Plainfleld, a large and | 


solemn meeting being held on the occasion, at the 
close of the Quarterly Meeting. 

HAWXHURST.—At Poughkeepsie, on the 11th 
of Twelfth month, 1868, Phebe W. Hawxhurst, aged 
83 years; an esteemed member and Elder of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 

JONES.—At West Milton, Ohio, on the 13th of 
Sixth month, 1868, Mary Ann, wife of Eli Jones, 
and daughter of Smith and Rachel Gregg, (the lat- 
ter deceased,) in the 20th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of West Branch Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She 
bore an ample testimony to the great truth, ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee,’’ and died in the triumph 
of living faith. 

MENDENHALL.—In Richmond, Ind., on the 20th 


of Eleventh month last, Chas. W. Mendenhall, son | 
of John and Hannah Mendenhall, (the former de- 
ceased,) in the 2lst year of his age; a member of | 


White Water Monthly Meeting. A few years since, 
while a student at Karlham College, he was awak- 


ened to a sense of his sinful condition, and, in an- | 


“swer to prayer, realized the forgiveness of his sins. 
Upon again mingling with the world, through want 
of watchfulness he became cold and unfruitful; but 
during his last illness, which was protracted, while 
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She was | 


i 





2 CY 
CCLIOMHOEIOCG,. 
Bosu Hitt, N.C., 12th mo. 21, 1868. 

Dear friend William J. Allinson—Doubt- 
| less thou wilt remember that at North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting there was a committee 
| appointed called a “Central Bible and Tract 
|Committee.” That committee has met and 
organized by appointing Dr. J. M. Tomlinson, 
| Secretary, and M. Hammond, Treasurer ; the 
| office to be at Bush Hill. They appear to be 

determined to do something worthy of the 
cause. Certainly there is a great field open 
for this kind of work within the limits of this 
| Yearly Meeting. Their means are limited, 
and their operations must necessarily be so, 
unless they can receive donations of money, 
bibles and tracts from their friends more 
abundantly blessed with worldly goods. None 
|but those who have traveled over the field 
can realize what a great need there is for 
‘bibles, and how much good might be done 
with suitable tracts. 

Our schools are in a flourishing condition. 
There is an increasing interest manifested on 
the part of parents and children; And the 
|moral and religious feeling in the different 
schools is an encouraging feature in the work. 
I thought this much might be interesting to 
| thee. Thy attached friend, 
ALLEN JAY. 

P. S.—Packages could be sent as freight to 
‘High Point, N. C., care of Railroad Agent, 


| Portsmouth, Va. 
Freeport, Harrison County, Ohio.—I believe 


there are many Friends in moderate circum- 
stances who would be glad to go where they 
can obtain cheap homes, if they could do so 
without being deprived of the advantages ot 
meetings and schools. This purpose might be 
accomplished by colonizing. Such persons 
may be brought into communication by wri- 
‘ting to the subscriber. Address as above. 

J. 8. Baty. 
sailliiaenmare 


MISCHIEF BY THE BARREL. 
A story is told of an Indian, who, looking 
| very eagerly at a barrel with which a wagoner 
drove up to the door, asked a bystander if he 
‘knew what was in that barrel. “Whisky, I 
guess,” said he. “No,” said the Indian, 
“there are a thousand quarrels and fifty 


. ” 
enduring much bodily suffering, he was enabled | fights in that barrel. 


earnestly to seek and find acceptance with his 
heavenly Father, and said, with much feeling, 
‘* Bless the Lord, I feel that my sins are forgiven.” 
His close was peaceful and full of hope. 

Quarrels do not last long, when the fault 
is but on one side.—Rochefoucault, 


Few men would have the hardihood to put 
'in circulation a barrel of whisky, if they 
| could follow each quantity to its place of mis- 
chief.— Temperance Watchman. 


“ A man may mend his faults with as little 
labor as it requires to cover them.” 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
EARLHAM COLLEGE, 


As it is but recently that a change has been 
made in the time of opening and closing the 
sessions of this institution, it may be well to 
remind Friends that the next term will open 
on 17th of Second month, 1869. Our late 
President, Barnabas C. Hobbs, has retired 
from his position here in order to assume the 
duties of the first educational office in the 
State, and his wife, our present efficient ma- 
tron, remains till the close of the present 
term, only at the urgent solicitation of the 
committee. 

In view of this, the committee were favored 
to get the consent of Walter T. and Susan M. 
Carpenter, to serve the College as Superin- 
tendent and Matron for the ensuing year; 
and as our present Governess also resigns her 
charge with the close of this term, Charlotte 
Davis is expected to take her place. 

We believe the institution, both in the 
preparatory and collegiate departments, de- 
serves a more liberal patronage from the So- 
ciety of Friends than it now receives. 

_The price of board and tuition may seem 
high, and doubtless, in these times when money 
matters are rather close, there are those who 
would be glad to avail themselves of the bene- 
fit of the institution who do not feel able to 
keep their children here for any considerable 
time. But, after all, the entire cost, including 
tuition, is little, if any, more than what the 
board, washing, fuel, lights, &e., alone would 
cost for the same length of time. 

No care or labor will be withheld that can 
be extended with the means at hand for the 
health and comfort of the inmates, or for their 
wrogress in study, or their growth in piety. 

he health of the institution is very good. 
After considerable observation, it would seem 
quite safe to say that if we should now go to 
the several homes of our students and select 
from them one hundred and fifty of the 
healthiest, that we should find more time lost 
from ill health in the aggregate there, than we 
find among the same number here. 

As in all institutions of learning, there will 
be some whose health will wane, not so much, 
as a rule, from too great application to study, 
as from ignorance or negligence in the man- 
agement of the body with reference to proper 
exercise, &c. 

But our lists for the past ten years would 
ree show a larger number whose health 

as been improved than impaired, by their 
stay here. It is as clear as observation can 
well make it, that those who remain here for 
years have a better average of health than 
those who remain for only a few months. 

Considering the imprudence of many young 
people in exposing themselves at times to too 
great heat on the one hand, and too great cold 








on the other, in sitting or reclining on the 
damp earth when warm and weary with ex- 
ercise, in going from warm rooms into the 
cold air with insufficient protection, in walk- 
ing on the wet, thawing ground with thin 
shoes, &c., &e., the wonder is not that there 
is so much complaint, but rather that there is 
so littl. A board of officers cannot watch 
against and in a few months break up the 
habits of years. Let it be a part of the early 
education of our children to guard them 
against all forms of imprudence that are op- 
posed to physical, intellectual and moral cul- 
ture. 

One of the great demands of our religious 
Society at the present time is higher culture. 
True, it is a matter of religious principle with 
us to educate all our children, and perhaps in 
no religious denomination is a-knowledge of 
the common branches more generally diffused 
than in ours, but we are sadly deficient in 
higher scholarship. It is not expected that 
all in any denomination can be highly 
learned, and we most fully admit that if all 
were, it would do nothing for the cause of 
Christ without the sanctifying and guiding 
power of His grace. But if we would hold 
the place to-day which we ought to hold 
among other branches of the Church and be- 
fore the world, there is one important instru- 
mentality which we must not neglect. The 
utility of our bodies depends on their strength 
and on our knowing how to put forth that 
strength to advantage. So of the mind; but 
in order for its strength and development, it, 
too, must have its food, long and properly ad- 
ministered, and its faculties trained to use by 
persevering and well-directed exertion. 

This would give us more clear-headed men 
and women, who could think connectedly, 
and who, out of the. fulness of large and 
liberal minds, could speak and write with 
force and clearness; and withal, beautified 
with that humility which accompanies true 
merit, and “strong in the grace which is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

In order to the accomplishing of such work 
as this for our children and for society, we 
must secure for them thorough and accurate 
training in the rudiments, and then liberally 
patronize higher institutions of learning. In 
reference to the former duty, no greater mis- 
take can be made than to think and act as 
though it was a matter of indifference who 
has the training of children during their first 
school days. 

Leaving out Iowa Yearly Meeting, which 
is founding a college within its own limits, 
and Earlham, in the centre of three large 
Yearly Meetings, is the only Friends’ institu- 
tion west of the Alleghenies which affords a 
course of collegiate instruction and grants to 
such as complete the course testimonials of 
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scholarship. This it has done successfully and 
creditably in more than thirty instances with- 
in the past six or seven years, as we are will- 
ing the works of those now engaged in various 
pursuits, but chiefly in teaching, should testify. | 

Friends, we are able to patronize Earham 
more liberally, and our Society and the West 
need the influence of its training; and the| 
constantly growing number of good schools | 
here and there, designated as Quarterly Meet- 
ing schools, high schools and academies, ought | 
to furnish numbers of well-trained pupils | 
prepared to enter at once upon the college | 
course successfully and creditably. 

We by no means wish those who are not in 
religious profession with us to be excluded | 
from Earlham, for then we would lose some | 
of our best students; but it is a fact needing | 
no discussion here that it was built by Friends | 
for Friends, and considering the crying need | 
among us for more thorough scholarship, we 
ought to keep Earlham and Haverford con- 
stantly full. 

Fathers, put the fortunes some of you are| 
saving for your children to spend, on their | 
minds, and both they and you will receive | 
richer blessings in theend. 

We wish such students, and only such, | 
whether from within or without the Society, | 
as love order and havea thirst for knowledge, | 
and who count it a privilege to attend an in- | 
stitution of learning. 

One thought more. Earlham affords facili- | 
ties fora more thorough and complete course | 
of instruction in Biblical and kindred studies | 
than any institution we know of in the West, 
save in those colleges that have departments 
professedly theological. Our course of re- 
ligious instruction is, however, to be yet more 
complete at an early day. 








JosEPH Moore. | 


——-- «ee > 





rom the N Y. Pocket Almanac for 1869, | 
AN INCIDENT. 


During the late rebellion the Confederate | 
army burnt the town of Hampton, Va., as} 
they left it, to prevent the Union troops, who 
were approaching, taking possession of the 
houses for winter quarters. Soon afterwards, 


REVIEW. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOME. 


I have a home above, 
From sin and sorrow free; 

A mansion whivh eternal love 
Designed and formed for me. 


My Father’s gracious hand 
Has built this sweet abode, 
From everlasting it was planned, 
My dwelling place with God. 
My Saviour’s precious blood 
Has made my title sure ; 
He passed through death’s dark raging flood 
To make wy rest secure. 
The Comforter is come, 
The Earnest has been given, 
He leads me onward to the home 
Reserved for me in heaven. 
Bright angels guard my way ; 
His ministers of power, 
Encamping round me night and day, 
Preserve in danger’s hour. 


Loved ones are gone before, 
Whose pilgrim days are done; 

I soon shall greet them on that shore 
Where partings are unkuown. 
But more than all I long 
His glories to behold, 

Whose mile fills all that radiant throng 
With ecstasy untold. 


That bright, yet tender smile, 
(My sweetest welcome there) 

Shall cheer me through the little while¢ 
I tarry for Him here. 


Thy love, thou precious Lord, 
My joy and strength shall be, 

Till Thou shalt speak the glad’ning word 
That bids me rise to Thee, 


And then, through endless days, 
Where all Thy glories shine, 

In happier, holier strains I'll praise 
The grace that made me Thine. 
Before the great I AM, 
Around His throne above, 

The song of Moses and the Lamb 
We'll sing with deathless love, 
There is no sorrow there! 
There is no sorrow there! 

In heaven above where all is love, 
There is no sorrow there! 


———__ +-~~en- 
STEPHEN GRELLET. 
Greuuet, the glorious river of thy life 
Has reached its goal in the immortal sea! 
Thine was the power of conquest—not the strife ; 
For God, to do His pleasure, worked in thee— 


a gentleman was riding through the deserted | Prepared and blessed thy labors ; aud thine eye 


streets and heard the voices of children, but 
saw no one; all the white inhabitants of the | 


Was ever to thy Master; and thy soul 
O’erflowed to all with His reclaiming love. 


. ; | In thee were joined the Eagle and the Dove— 
town had fled with the Confederate army, and : 


the blacks were employed around the camp 


| As a brave torrent, born in mountains high, 
: 
| Leaps through romantic gorges, scorns control,— 


beyond the town. He stopped his horse and | Wast thon, till God’s sweet voice overcame thy soul, 
listened, then advanced in the direction from | 494 led thee through the wide world’s winding 


which the voices seemed to come, and looked 
within the four blackened walls and half-burnt 
wood-work of what had been a lordly man- 


sion. There he saw forty negro children sit-| 1855. 


vales, 
Where cot, and dungeon, and the kingly hall, 
| Heard, in thy Saviour's name, thy bold, love. plead- 
ing call! 
Life Lyrics by Edward Brown. 


ting on heaps of stone and charred wood, | sae 


rejoicing, and singing “The Christian’s Home.” 


They added the last stanza. 





By ignorance is pride increased : 
Those most assume who know the least.—@ay. 
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REVIEW. 


Uouth'’s Department. 
The Terrible Bashikouay. March of an Ant 

Army.—They Build Bridges.—They Enter | 

Houses.—Their Habits. By Paut Du} 

CHAILLU. 

(Concluded from page 287.) 

It is said that now and then a man is put 
to death in the following manner. He is 
tied to a tree which is in the path of this 
bashikouay army. What a terrible death it 
must be! 

Every animal that lives on the line of 
march where they have spread is pursued, 
and, though instinct seems to indicate the 
forthcoming danger, many are caught. In 
an incredibly short space of time the mouse, 
the insect, and many small animals are over- 
whelmed, killed, eaten, and their bare skele- 
tons only remain. If they ever get into a 
fowl-house, it is all over with the fowls. The 
ants seem to understand and act upon the| 
tactics of Napoleon, and concentrate with | 
great speed their heaviest forces upon the| 
point of attack. They must certainly under- 
stand each other; but how, we shall never be 
able to know. Surely there must be com-| 
manders for these vast hordes of soldier-ants, | 
for when in a line on the march not one will | 
leave the ranks, even though the insects, 
which they would devour in an instant when | 
spread for a raid, are close by. It is but} 
seldom that they are able to capture ante-| 
lopes, for these animals run away too fast for | 
them. 

As I have said befor, they travel night 
and day. Many a time some of you who 
have perused my books may have read that | 
I have been roused from sleep and obliged to 
rush from the hut, sometimés into the water, 
or at other times have been obliged to protect | 
myself with fires, or by spreading hot ashes | 
or boiling water around me. Often I have} 
suffered terribly from their advanced guard, | 
who had got into my clothes, and who would 
not ,et out, and soon managed to get on my 
body. 

When they enter a house they clear it of 
all living things. Roaches are devoured in | 
an instant. 





Rats and mice spring round the | 
room in vain. An overwhelming torce of 
ants kills a strong rat in less than a minute 
or two, and in an incredibly short time, de- 
spite the most frantic struggles, its bones are 


stripped. Every living thing in the house is 
devoured. Centipedes, scorpions, small spi- 
ders cannot escape, and of this I was glad. 
They will not touch vegetable matter. Thus 
they are in reality very useful; for without 
them the insects would become so numerous 
that man would not be able to live. I al- 
ways rejoiced when they got hold of a ser- 


pent, though these are pretty shy, and man- 
age generally to get out of the way, except 
when they are in a state of torpor. 

When on the march the insect world flees 
before them, and, as you have seen in the be- 
ginning of the chapter, I had the approach 
of a bashikouay army heralded to me by this 
means. Wherever they go they make a 
clean sweep, even ascending to the top of 
many small trees in search of bird’s-nests, 
and to devour the young of caterpillars. 
They pursue their poor prey with av unre- 
lenting fury, and seem to be animated with 
the genius of destruction. Their manner of 
attack is by an impetuous /eap. Instantly 
the strong pincers are fastened, and they only 
let go when the piece seized upon gives way. 
If they were large they would certainly be 
the most fearful creature man could ever en- 
counter, and they would destroy all the liv- 
ing creatures of the forest. 

When on their line of march they often 
find little streams—which of course are not 
very wide; they throw themselves across and 
form a bridge, a living bridge, connected by 
two trees or high bushes on opposite sides of 
the stream. This is done with great care, 
and is effected by a great number of ants, 
each of which clings with his fore-claws to 
his next neighbor’s body or hind-claws. Thus 
they form a high, safe bridge, over which 
the whole vast regiment marches in regular 
order. If disturbed, or if the bridge is 
broken by the violence of some animal, they 
instantly attack the offender with the greatest 
animosity. 

To find the place for these bridges must re- 
quire a good deal of sagacity. By one way 
or another they find a spot where on each 
side there is a branch ofa tree, almost always 
a dead one, that has fallen on the ground, 
and which overlaps the stream. Often in 
falling this tree has broken in two pieces, and 
the piece on the other side almost joins it. 
The baneh on the farther side must be lower 
on the ground, so that, as they form the 
bridge, they begin it from the higher side. 

These bashikouay do smell things a long 
way off, and they are guided by their sense of 
smell. They are quite large, often the or- 
dinary-sized ones being half an inch long, and 


jare armed with very powerful forelegs and 


large strong jaws, or nippers, with which they 
bite. The head is almost if not quite as 
large as the body; the large ones are almost 
one inch in length. The kind of which I 
have spoken is dark brown in color, but I 
have found in the mountains of the interior a 
somewhat larger species, almost black, and 
intensely voracious. Besides these two there 
is still another species of bashikouay, which 
I have only met two or three times in the 
mountains south of the equator. It is of a 
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co size, at least double the size of the one | ing appetite; and after a rapid and downward 


have just spoken to you about. The body | 
is grayish-white in color, the head of reddish- | 


course, he died of delirium tremens—a raving 
madman !” 
black ; its fangs are very powerful, and it is| ance, and was just able to add ; 


The old man paused for utter- 
“That young 


able to make a clean bite out of one’s legs.| man was my only son, and the clergyman was 
It is thus a very formidable animal, but) the Reverend Doctor who has just addressed 
fortunately its motions are not as quick as | this assembly.” — Temperance Watchman, 


those of its fierce brother; for if they were, I| 
do not know what would become of a man in 
the midst of such an army. It does not 
march in such vast armies, nor does it pre-| 
cipitate itself upon its prey with such an ir-| 
resistible fury. In its motions it is almost | 
sluggish. They do not invade villages, or 
climb trees in pursuit of prey, and they are 
not so voracious as their fellows before | 
mentioned. 
less clear the country of every living thing, 
for they are much more powerful. They are, | 
in fact, to the other ants what whales are to| 
fish. If as ferocious, they would depopulate 
the country, and would themselves have to 
starve and then disappear. 


Now I have told you about the bashikouay, | 


and feel that I could tell you more; and you | 
may rely implicitly on what I have said, for | 
what I have written is from very close ob- | 
servation. 
kouay to stand. 


Some day civilization may reach Equa- | 


If they were, they would doubt- | 









I wish this record of the bashi- | 


torial and Central Africa; then the forest will | 


give place to open fields, and the bashikouay 


| 


ant will disappear, for it cannot bear an open | 


country. Such is the order of nature which 


God has created, that when a race of men or | 
beasts has gone it will never come back. The) 


mastodon, and those gigantic animals and | 
reptiles which once were, haye never reap- 


peared. 





THRILLING INCIDENT. 


At a Temperance meeting in Philadelphia, 
some years ago, a learned clergyman spoke | 
in favor of wine as a drink, de smonstrating it | 
quite to hisown satisfaction to bespiritual, gen- | 
tlemanly and healthy. When the clergyman 
sat down, a plain, ele jerly man rose, and asked | 
the liberty « of saying a few words. Permission 
being granted, he spoke as follows — 

“K young friend of mine,” said he, “ who 


| 


had long been intemperate, was at length pre- | 


vailed on, to the joy of his friends, to take the 
pledge of entire abstinence from all that could | 
intoxicate. He kept his pledge faithfully for | 
some time, though the struggle with his habit 
was fearful, till one evening, in a social party, 
glasses of wine were handed round. They 
came toa clergyman present who took a glass, 
saying a few words in vindication of the prac: 
tice. ‘Well,’ thought the young man, ‘if a 
clergyman can take wine and justify it so 
well, why not I? So he also took a glass. 
It instantly rekindled his fiery and slumber- 


oh aie 
THE CONTRAST. 

When Joseph Sutcliff was near his last hour, 
he said: “ I have been thinking of the differ- 
ence between the death of Paul and of Byron. 
Paul said, ‘The time of my departure is at 
hand ; but there is laid up for me a crown.’ 
Byron said : 

‘My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flower, the fruit of life, is gone ; 
The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone.”’ 
— Christian Neighbor, 


ee 
CHRIST’S SYMPATHY. 
If Jesus came on earth again, 
And walked and talked in field and street, 
Who would not lay his human pain 
Low at those heavenly feet ? 


And leave the loom, and leave the lute, 
Aud leave the volume on the shel’, 
To follow Him, unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself? 
How many a brow with care o’erworn, 
How many a heart with grief o'erladen, 
How many a man with woe forlorn, 
How many a mourning maiden, 
Would leave the baffling earthly prize, 
Which fails the earthly weak endeavor, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 
Aud driuk content forever ! 
His sheep along the cool, the shade, 
By the still watercourse He leads ; 
His lambs upon His breast are laid : 
His hungry ones He feeds. 
And I, where’er He went would go, 
Nor question where the path might lead, 
Enough to know that here below 
I walked with God, indeed! 
If it be thus, O Lord of mine, 
In absence is Thy love forgot, 
And must I wheu I walk repine, 
Because I see Thee not ? 
If this be thus, if this be thus, 
Since our poor prayers yet reach Thee, Lord; 
Since we are weak, once more to us 
Reveal the living Word! 
O nearer to me, in the dark 
Of life’s low hours, one moment stand, 
And give me keener eyes to mark 
The moving of Thy hand. 
Se Le cted. 


dail 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

Have you ever noticed an icicle as it is 
formed? You noticed how it froze one drop 
at a time, until it was a foot long or more. 
\If the water was clean, the icicle remained 
clean, and sparkled brightly in the sun; but 
if the water was slightly muddy. the icicle 
looked foul, and its beauty was spoiled. Just 
so our characters are forming. One little 
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thought or feeling at a time adds its influence. 
If each thought be pure and right, the soul 
will be lovely, and will sparkle with happi- 
ness; but if impure and wrong, there will be 
a final deformity and wretchedness.—Chris- 
tian Neighbor. 


——-~9 ———— - 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreieyx InTeLLicence.—European dates are to the 
24th ult. 

Great Britain.—The London press unanimously 
condemned President Johnson’s annual message, 
especially that part relating to U. 8. bonds. 

The London Zimes of the 26th, in a long editorial 
on the Alabama claims, remarks that the people of 
both England and Armterica are uneasy respecting 
the relations which are to exist in future between 
the two countries, but this feeling arises from igno- 
rance of the true state of the negotiations now 
pending. It expresses the belief that Secretary 
Seward himself obstructs the settlement, but that 
the question will be finally and amicably settled by 
the incoming administration of General Grant. 

The U. 8. Minister received on the 25th a deputa- 
tion of London artisans, who wish to found a colony 
in Nebraska. He encouraged the project. Two 
members of Parliament have presented to him a 
inemorial, requesting him to urge the American 
government to adopt asystem of penny postage 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

Spain.—The elections for the Cortes in Madrid 
passed off with little disorder, and resulted in the 
choice of all the monarchical candidates. In Seville 
and Barcelona, the Republicans were successful. 
Carlist disturbances have oveurred in Navarre, and 
fourteen persons have been arrested for participation 
inthem. The country at large is represented as 
now tranquil. The Duke of Montpensier has pub- 
hshed a manifesto announcing his Liberal views, 
One of the papers suggests the nomination of the 
son of the Duke of Montpensier as King under a 
regency. Setni-official journals say that Spain will 
not even consider the subject of selling Cuba to the 
United States. 

Sicity.—The recent eruption of Mount Etna has 
rapidly subsided, and the volcano had shown but 
little activity for the two weeks preceding the 22d 
ult. During the violence of the eruption, sand 





thrown from the crater fell in clouds in the streets 
of Messina, distant 50 miles in a direct line from 
the volcano. 

Turkey Anp Gregece.—A Conference of the great 
Powers of Europe, to endeavor to settle the diffi- 
culties between these two countries, has been pro- 
posed, and it has even been reported to have been 
arranged to meet in Paris early ip the present | 
month, but the latest dispatches indicate that its | 
meeting is uncertain, and its result, if held, eqnal- 
ly so. Hopes are still expressed that war may be} 
prevented. The Greek government has asked of | 
the Chamber a credit of 100,000,000 drachms. The 
Chamber has voted the amount asked for, and also 
granted the government full power to raise more if 
needed, aud to make extraordinary levies for the 
army and navy. The Turkish government has ex- 
tended the time for the departure of the Greeks | 
from the Turkish dominions to five weeks. It is | 
asserted that the Greek and Turkish Ministers have | 
withdrawu from Constantinople and Athens re- | 
spectively. The American Mivister, it is said, has 
consented to extend the protection of his legation to | 
Greek subjects in Constantinople. 

Asta Mixor.—A fearfal disaster recently occurred | 
near Smyrna, a collision between two Egyptian | 
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mail steamers, by which, it was reported, over 200 
lives were lost. 

Sovta Ameérica.—Advices from Rio Janeiro re- 
ceived via France, state that the Allies had attacked 
the Paraguayan position at Villeta, in force, but 
they were driven back with a loss of 1500 killed 
and wounded. The Brazilian iron-clads afterward 
made an attack, but with no greater success. It is 
said that President Sarmiento of the Argentine Re- 
public has requested the kind offices of the new 
American Minister to Paraguay, in an attempt to 
mediate with Lopez, and that the Emperor of 
Brazil has, in conseyuence, threatened to withdraw 
the Brazilian envoy from the Argentine Republic. 


Japax.—Advices to the latter part of Eleventh 
month have been received. The Mikado left Kioto 
on the 4th of that month, passed Yokobama on the 
22d, and entered Yeddo the next day. This was 
said by the- Japanese to be the first instance, for 
twenty centuries, in which the Mikado had visited 
so distant a part of his dominions. Yeddo, before 
nearly deserted, was becoming repeopled, and the 
palaces were repaired in honor of his visit. The 
civil strife was not wholly settled, but nothing war- 
like was likely to be done before spring, and it was 
hoped that by that time a reconciliation wou!d be 
effected. Trade was languishing. The paper money 
issued by the government was at 45 per cent. dis- 
count at Osaka. Several Japanese had been punished 
for refusing to receive it. 


Domestic.—The President issued, on the 24th 
ult., a proclamation of unconditional pardon and 
amnesty to all persons who directly or indirectly 
participated in the rebellion, with restoratioa of all 
rights, privileges and immunities under the Consti- 
tution and the laws made in pursuance thereof. This 
proclamation is designed to cover the cases of all 
those excepted under former issues, and is under- 
stood to include Jefferson Davis, as well as John C. 
Breckenridge and others who are now in foreign 
countries. 

The celebrated Hoosac tunnel, in Massachusetts, 
which has been in course of excavation for many 
years, has now been taken in charge by new con- 
tractors, who undertake to complete it and lay down 
4} miles of railway through it, for $4,592,000. They 
engage to begin work at once, to advance from the 
two ends 250 feet per month, to carry down the cen- 
tral shaft to the base of the tannel by 5th mo. 1, 1870, 
and thereafter to advance from four faces the full 
sized tunnel at the rate of 4,900 feet per year. At 
this rate they would finish the work in less than 
four years, but to provide for contingencies they are 
allowed another year. They hope, however, to com- 
plete it considerably sooner. 

The President, on the report of the commissioners, 
has accepted additional sections of the Union Pavific 
railroad, extending to 940 miles west of Omaha., 

A bridge across the Mississippi river, connecting 
Dunleith, Ill., and Dubuque, Iowa, has been re- 
cently completed. It is 1,760 feet long, composed 
of iron and masonry, and consisting of four spans 
of 225 feet each, two of 250 feet each, and a draw 
of 360 feet. The cost was $900,000, including the 
approaches, 

The proprietor of a paper published at Hagers- 
town, Md., has obtained a verdict against the cor- 
poration of that town, of $7,500 damages, for per- 
mitting his office, types, &c., to be destroyed by a 
mob in 1862. 

In a suit before a court at Cleveland, Ohio, to re- 
cover the value of a promissory note which had 


| been given for money lost in gambling, the Judge 


decided that a note for money thus lost could not be 
collected in that State, and was absolutely void. 





